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The End of Borley Rectory, by Harry Price 


Lecture Series 


A series of six lectures and teas took place at the rooms of the 
Society during the 1946-1947 season. These meetings, which were 
attended by a large number of Members and their friends, were 
under the direction of Mrs. Henry W. Warner. The speakers and 
their topics were as follows: 


November 20, 1946—“Psychics and Psychical Research in the 
United States, ” by Miss Gertrude Ogden Tubby. 


December 18, 1946—“Psychical Research in France,” by Mrs. 
Henry W. Warner. 


January 22, 1947—“The Pagenstecher Experiments and their 
Implications,” by Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr. 


February 19, 1947—“Psychical Research in England,” by Mr. 
William O. Stevens. 


March 19, 1947—“Swedenborg and Psychical Research,” by Miss 
Signe Toksvig. 


April 23, 1947—“Precognition,” by Dr. Gardner Murphy. 


We wish to announce that the Rooms of the Society will be closed 
on Saturdays during the months of July and _— 
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Psychometric Telepathy Across the Atlantic 


J. HETTINGER 


Abstract: Between February, 1945, and July, 1946, sixteen one- 
hour experiments in “psychometric telepathy” were carried out 
between London and New York. In the first series there were ten 
sessions ; in nine of these illustrated magazines were contemplated by 
an “agent” in New York while a sensitive in London gave her impres- 
sions in relation to an object (sheets of handwriting) submitted by 
the agent. The agent marked on each magazine page the exact time 
that page was read or pictures thereon were looked at; the experi- 
menter in London similarly timed the exact moment when the 
sensitive gave each impression. Experimenter’s and agent’s watches 
were synchronized. The tenth session was similar to the first nine 
except for the fact that two sensitives (working some miles apart) 
simultaneously gave impressions while the agent once again perused 
an illustrated magazine. In the second series, which consisted of six 
sessions, two sensitives simultaneously acted as percipients while the 
agent contemplated a set of sixty pictures prepared in a special 
scrapbook. 

In the case of both series, the impressions given by the sensitive(s) 
were compared with the material which had been simultaneously 
perused by the distant agent, the hope being that the correspondences 
between impressions and stimulus items would be so clear-cut and 
striking as to provide prima-facie evidence for telepathy. At the end 
of the first series, however, the need was felt for a statistical evalua- 
tion of the material; difficulties were encountered and in the hope of 
solving these the second series was set up. Here again, difficulties 
in evaluation were not surmounted, and therefore neither series can 
be considered as more than a pilot study. A third series of trans- 
atlantic experiments is now being planned and it is hoped that in this 
series the problem of statistical evaluation can be fully solved.—Ed. 


Introduction 


The experiments reported in this article were carried out with 
a view to ascertaining whether or not the method of psychometric 
telepathy, using illustrated magazines, as described in my second 
book, Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty,! would yield suc- 
cessful results at a distance such as that between London and New 


1 Hettinger, J., Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, Rider & Co., 
London, 1941. 
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York. That telepathy is not limited by distance is recognized by those 
who accept the reality of such mental rapport. Hence, in view of the 
successes attained with the psychometric method at distances of a 
few miles, they were expected to be repeated across the Atlantic. 
After consultation with Dr. Gardner Murphy, Mrs. L. A. Dale, 
Research Associate at the A.S.P.R., readily agreed to cooperate 
in these tests, sending me for this purpose several sheets of her 
handwriting to serve as the articles to be psychometrized. The 
psychometrists were the two sensitives that I have used in my 
earlier experiments, Mrs. F. Kingstone and Miss F. Fallows. 


We performed in all sixteen one-hour tests, Mrs. Dale acting as 
subject? in New York and the two sensitives as percipients in 
London. Seven of these tésts were carried out simultaneously with 
the two sensitives (who were miles apart from each other). On these 
occasions I was kindly assisted by Mr. F. E. Creed, who recorded 
the impressions given by one sensitive while I was recording those 
simultaneously expressed by the other. At the synchronized times of 
the tests, it was noon in. New York and early evening in London. 

For the benefit of those readers who may not be acquainted with 
the general method of experimentation I have been using, which 
dates back to 1938, let me describe it as expressed on page 15 of 
Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty. 


“The subject is asked to obtain any illustrated paper or magazine 
he fancies, but not to look at its contents until the prearranged time 
of the test, when he shall start perusing it quite normally, without 
any effort of concentration, marking on each page the exact time 
that page was read or the pictures thereon were contemplated. 
Simultaneously therewith, the sensitive, miles away, and not informed 
of the actual nature of the experiment, psychometrizes, viz., mentally 
concentrates on, an object belonging to the subject and submitted to 
her (the sensitive) in a sealed envelope by the experimenter; the 
latter writes down the items given by the sensitive together with the 
time when they were actually uttered by her. 


“The time factor experiments’ having shown that a good propor- 
tion of the items given by the sensitive corresponded to events 
experienced by the subject at the actual time the items were given, 
it was hoped: 


“Firstly, that some of the passages read by the subject and pictures 


2Dr. Hettinger uses the term “subject” where in this country we would say 
“agent”—the person who looks at the stimulus material and whose mental states 
may be apprehended by the percipient—Ed. 

3See Dr. Hettinger’s first book, The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, Rider & 
Co., London, 1940, pp. 151ff. 
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contemplated by him would correspond, as to their substance, to the 
items perceived by the sensitive; 

“Secondly, that they would correspond also as regards time; and 

“Thirdly, that a series of pictures contemplated by the subject or 
of the passages read by him and a series of items given by the sensitive 
would be obtained, each member of which second series would agree 
with the corresponding member of the first series as Lic aia both 
substance and time. 

“Tt was thought that if this threefold hope were realized, the 
results would, in contradistinction to statistical proof, carry convic- 
tion per se, and that anyone wishing to test the probable existence 
of the ultra-perceptive faculty for himself could readily do so by 
acting as subject in the manner indicated, instead of having to rely 
on lengthy statistical experiments undertaken by others.” 


Personal Views on Some Pertinent Questions 


Before reporting on the results of the transatlantic tests, I feel 
that I ought to express my views on some pertinent questions : 


1. How do we explain that so many of the items given by the 
sensitives are not applicable? The records of sensitives contain, as 
a rule, a substantially greater number of impressions which are not 
applicable, as compared with the number found to apply. We possess 
no evidence as to the true explanation of the non-applicable items. 
We can conjecture, however, that they may be attributable to one 
or more of the following: subconscious associations in the minds of 
the subjects or sensitives; haphazard statements uttered by the 
sensitives during complete fading of receptivity, in an endeavor to 
maintain their mental attitude in the state they find necessary for the 
exercise of their faculty; interference from another mind not par- 
ticipating in the test; allusions or generalizations which are not 
always recognized or accepted as such; and, last but not least, imper- 
fect perception distorted beyond recognition. 

2. Why are statistics useful in a general respect and quite useless 
in another more important respect ? Opinions on the value of statistics 
differ: some overrate and others underrate the need for statistical 
evaluation. In one general respect statistics are undoubtedly very 
useful; viz., when applied to a comparison between the numerical 
occurrences of possible alternatives in order to ascertain the prob- 
ability of one or the other being the correct answer ; for if the figure 
obtained is above the maximum allocated to chance coincidence, we 
gain confidence in the alternative the occurrence of which proves to 
be significantly preponderant. Once this confidence is gained, how- 
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ever, statistics are quite useless for further ascertaining which of the 
occurrences are chance coincidences and which are non-chance—that 
is, due to an inter-relation between a fact and its cause—for no 
statistical procedure can differentiate between the two categories. 

3. Why is it difficult to apply statistics to qualitative material? 
The main difficulty is assessment, in which the personal element 
plays an important part. If, when a control method is used, the 
assessor knows which is the actual material and which is the control 
material, the criticism may reasonably be advanced that he was 
influenced by a bias one way or the other. If an inexperienced assessor 
works “blind,” and if the impressions of the sensitives are not abso- 
lutely concrete hits, he begins to ponder and waver, finaliy deciding 
one way or the other, and laying himself open to the criticism that 
his assessment was of an arbitrary character. If, as has been found 
to be the case, a large number of the impressions are not concrete 
hits, but rather distortions, associations, inferences, allusions, relevant 
interpretations, etc., an assessor not fully conversant with this specific 
kind of investigation simply ignores them, and the application of 
statistics thus becomes meaningless. I must confess that I myself, 
although I have spent hundreds of hours working with this kind 
of material, often have difficulty in deciding whether or not to 
accept a given impression as an indisputable hit. As we shall see 
from the statistical evaluations attempted in connection with these 
transatlantic tests, we have not as yet succeeded in providing a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of an adequate statistical handling 
of psychometric impressions of such great variety as encountered in 
this type of experimentation. 

4. Why do I think that the inductive method is destined to be 
the next method used in psychic investigations? The answer is that 
the rich variety of material ultra-perceived by sensitives when analyzed 
by the inductive method reveals recurrences which enable us, so to 
say, to “pin down” certain thought-provoking implications. For 
instance, I have found that pictures showing rising smoke frequently 
produce the impression: “The breathing is affected.” I have also 
found that “silent speech” is often transmitted and may seem to 
vitiate the relevance of the sensitive’s impression. Thus, in another 
experimental series, the subject was looking at a picture that de- 
picted, in addition to other constituents, a staircase. In this particular 
test it had been arranged that the subject should make notes on the 
salient parts of the pictures he contemplated, and he wrote: “A flight 
of stairs.” The sensitive’s impression was: “I get flight, an airplane.” 
I believe that this incident, typical of a number, speaks for itself. 
I strongly feel that a large collection of other similar instances ascer- 
tained by induction will throw light, if not on the actual modus 
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ssecendi, at least on the relationship between the psychological 
make-up of the subject and the sensitive. 


5. Why do I think that configuration (Gestalt) plays an im- 
portant part in the functioning of the ultra-perceptive faculty? One 
of my earliest observations in experiments with illustrated magazines 
has been further substantiated by the results of the transatlantic tests 
reported here, and is becoming crystallized in a point of view which 
seems to offer an explanation for the character of many of the 
impressions expressed by the sensitives. They appear to apprehend 
the situation (stimulus material) in the mind of the subject as a 
configuration, the impression being found to apply to a portion of 
the picture or to one of many possible assemblies of its constituents. 
Configuration (Gestalt) would also shed light on why the sensitive 
sometimes combines a constituent of one picture with a constituent 
of another one on the same page, or on two pages facing each other, 
into a single statement (impression) which, considered as an integer, 
is not found to be applicable. 


The Transatlantic Tests 


In none of the tests carried out across the Atlantic did the sensi- 
tives know about the exact nature of the experiment in which they 
were participating, although they may possibly have guessed that 
it was similar to the earlier experiments because of the use of the 
stopwatch; but in any case they were completely unaware that a 
New York-London test was in progress. We performed two series 
of experiments, the first in 1945 and the second in 1946. Dates of 
the tests, particulars of the magazines and other picture material 
used, and the initials of the psychometrists are given in the fol- 
lowing lists: 


First series: 


ed Magazine Used Sensitive 
1 Feb. 28, 1945 New Yorker, Dec. 30, 1944 Fallows 
2 Mar. 1,: 1945 Feb. 10, 1945 
3 Mar. 7, 1945 20, 1945 
4 Mar. 13, 1945 “Feb. 24, 1945 


Mar. 15,1945 “ “ Nov. 11, 1944 
Mar. 21, 1945 “Jan. 27, 1945 
May 1, 1945 3: “ Apr. 7, 1945 Kingstone 
1945 “ Apr. 14, 1945 
May 7, 1945 “Apr. 21, 1945 
May 31, 1945 Look, May 29, 1945 F.and K. 
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In the second series, which consisted of six “simultaneous tests” 
using both sensitives, the subject, Mrs. Dale, contemplated a specially 
prepared scrapbook with 60 illustrations, each page containing a 
single picture which was viewed for one minute. These pictures 
were randomly drawn by Miss Wellman, the then Executive Secre- 
tary of the A.S.P.R., from a large collection of cuttings from Pageant 


and Coronet, were pasted by her in a scrapbook, and presented to 
Mrs. Dale shortly before the first test. 


Second series: 


Number of Test Date of Test Stimulus Material Sensitives 
1 July 16, 1946 Special scrapbook F. and K. 
2 July 17, 1946 “ “ 
3 July 18, 1946 
4 July 22, 1946. “ 
5 July 23, 1946 “ 
6 July 24, 1946 


The many hits of an exceptional character obtained during these 
transatlantic tests speak for themselves, I believe, when the sensitives’ 
impressions are compared with the illustrations contemplated at the 
corresponding times; unfortunately, it is not possible to reproduce 
here more illustrations than the few which will be found below. As 
regards the first series, however, readers may be able to compare the 
selected instances included in the lists hereinafter given with the 
actual pictures in the magazines, which they can procure or peruse 
in a library. However impressed they may be by the selection which 
I report here, I feel confident that they will find the comparison of 
the sensitives’ impressions with the actual pictures much more con- 
vincing both individually and by their cumulative effect. 


Since chance coincidence is always an alternative hypothesis in all 
parapsychological investigations, I fully see the point of view of 
those who insist on the desirability of statistical evaluation. Conse- 
quently, in spite of what I stated above in connection with statistical 
difficulties when dealing with qualitative material, I attempted to 
consider the results of the transatlantic experiments from a mathe- 
matical standpoint. Let me first of all deal with this part of the 
investigation before I analyze the material from the point of view 
of its qualitative significance. 


J 
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Statistical Control 


In the statistical analysis of the results of the first series, use was 
made of the following control method: the issue of each magazine 
perused was tested against the impressions given in connection there- 
with and also against the impressions given on another date in con- 
nection with another issue of the magazine. Guided by previous 
experience, the following rules of assessment were established in 
advance and rigorously applied to both the supposed ultra-perceptive 
(UP) impressions and control (C) impressions: 


1. In addition to instances of complete agreement between an 
impression and a particular magazine content, acceptance is extended 
to (a) a particular constituent or constituents of the impression 
with its or their maximum attributes found to be applicable, and 
(b) distortions, generalizations, and allusions, provided they are 
obvious or very pertinent. 


2. Correspondence in time has to be exact within stipulated 
limits, admitting a tolerance of a lag of +1 minute. 


3. Rule 2 is extended to embrace any time falling within the 
times marked on two pages facing each other, on either of which 
the temporal correspondence is found. The reason for this extension 
is that it often happens that the subject marks the time on one of 
two pages facing each other and the correspondence in substance is 
found not on the page with the time mark, but on the page facing it; 
or the time marking may be made in relation to a certain picture and 
the impression is found to apply to another picture either on the 
same page or on the opposite page. 


4. Tolerance is extended to a lag of +2 minutes in exceptional 
cases; namely, when an applicable item or particular thereof is very 
specific and is not found to occur more than once in either the 
magazine or the record of impressions. 


5. A maximum value of 1 is allocated to each statement separately 
numbered in the record of the sensitive’s impressions, or to that part 
thereof which is found to apply, but where the statement contains 
two or more disconnected items, they count separately if found 
to apply. 

6. The maximum value of 1 is reduced to % if the illustration 
found to correspond to a particular item reported by the sensitive © 
occurs altogether more than four times in the magazine; if the 
illustration occurs more than eight times, the value of the “hit” is 
reduced to 0. Repetitions of the illustration on any one of two pages 
facing each other, or on both, are counted as one occurrence. 
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7. The value of 1 or ¥% allocated to an item reported by the 
sensitive is also reduced in proportion to the frequency of its occur- 
rence in the record of the particular test. 


8. Items from the record found to apply to a given page or to 
two pages facing each other are treated as a group with respect to 
the frequency factor; that is, the individual items retain their allotted 
values of 1, %, or 0, as estimated by rule 6, the score of the group 
being the sum of these values, but the reduction of the total is 
effected not in proportion to the individual frequencies of the items, 
but in proportion to the frequency of the reoccurrence of the group. 
(It will be seen that the great reduction in values which may be. 
caused by the application of Rule 7, is counterbalanced by this 
provision, which prevents such a reduction when a number of ap- 
plicable items given by the sensitive are concentrated in a group at 
the time that a given page or double-page is being perused by the 
subject. ) 

9. Since it is very difficult to do full justice to impressions which 
seem to correspond to reading matter, especially when the latter is not 
confined to small paragraphs, such impressions are not scored. 


10. Several pages of the magazines perused are regularly devoted 
to the same topics (sports, music, etc.) in each issue; also to many 
small advertisements, and now and then to numerous complicated 
small pictures, as many as thirty per page. For the sake of simplicity, 
these parts of the magazines have been entirely disregarded. 

11. Denoting the total value of an item or group of items, which- 
ever comes into question, by V:, the frequency of such an item or 
group of items in the sensitive’s record by Is, and the frequency of 
the corresponding illustration or group of illustrations in the maga- 


It Me 


This formula is applicable to both ultra-perceptive (UP) and 
control (C) evaluations. 


12. The statistical treatment of the results follows the formulas 


& 

used in my first psychometric investigation.t p = — and q = — 
N 

stand for the proportions of the sensitive’s (ultra-perceptive) scores 


and the control scores respectively, wherein N= S + C. Vp Xq 


zine by Mg, we get for the scoring (Sc) the formula: Sc = 


4Cf. The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty. 
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is the standard deviation («) and the probable error (PE) is 2/3 o. 
Any result which is four times the PE, for which the odds are 142 
to 1, is taken as the figure for and above which the results are con- 
sidered to be statistically significant. 


Here is a specimen of actual scoring, as applied to the fourth 
experiment in the first series, showing how the assessment was car- 
ried out by the application of the above Rules. The first column 
(No.) gives the number of the impression on the record of the 
sensitive’s utterances; the second column (P) gives the correspond- 
ing page in the magazine. All total scores with the fraction % and 


above have been rounded upwards, and those less than %4 have been 
rounded downwards. 


Test No. 4 
Magazine perused: New Yorker of February 24, 1945 
No. P UP Impressions Vv I M, Sec 
3 C_ Rearranging something colored. 1 1 1 1 
5 2 Jerking. Vel 1 1 
6 2 It depends on how you work foot 1 
or leg. 
9 5 Different colors in glass, one brown- 1 1 1 2 
ish and the other much darker. VV, 
11 5 Busy cross-road. 1 
12 5 _ A building. 0 
13 Something square and some mark- 1 1 3 y% 
ings on. 
25 Painting; spring flowers. Vv 2 1 1 2% 
26 In a room; glass. % 


Something is holding me up. 
Glass; small bright objects in it; V, 
manipulate hand. 
I look up to read; something put 
up high. 
Theatre; voice. % 1 1 1% 
Someone speaking almost in a Vt 
whisper. 
Unsteady; holding on with left hand. 
Lady in bed. 


Something I want to press quickly. 
Gentleman in overcoat. 

Gentleman fumbling with something 
in front of the coat. 


I want to move my feet, I want to 
run. 


g 
RG SS R BW BG 


1 
Total UP Score: 17 
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Summary of the Scores 


In carrying out the control, I paired two successive tests; viz., 
test No. 1 with test No. 2, No. 3 with No. 4, and so on, and compared 
the magazine actually used in each test, first with the impressions 
given in connection therewith and then with the impressions given 
in connection with the magazine used in the paired test. Thus the 
first comparison provided the ultra-perceptive (UP) score and the 
second the control (C) score. In the case of the tests with the sensi- 
tive K., their number being an odd one (3), I had to pair the last 
one, No. 9, with No. 8, which was also paired with No. 7. In the 
case of the simultaneous test in which both F. and K. took part as 
psychometrists, the impressions they gave were compared, for the 
purpose of obtaining a control, with another issue of the magazine 
not used in any test. The following table shows how the ten tests 
were paired, which issue of the magazine was used in each test, and 
the UP and C scores respectively obtained. 


UP Scores C Scores 
Test Impressions on Sc Test Impressions from Sc 
New Yorker New Yorker 
No. 1 Dec. 30, 1944 15 No. 2 Feb. 10, 1945 4 
No. 2 Feb. 10, 1945 22 No. 1 Dec. 30, 1944 11 
No. 3 Jan. 20, 1945 13 No. 4 Feb. 24, 1945 7 
No. 4 Feb. 24, 1945 17 No. 3 Jan. 20, 1945 9 
No. 5 Nov. 11, 1944 16 No. 6 Jan. 27, 1945 9 
No. 6 Jan. 27, 1945 19 No. 5 Nov. 11, 1944 10 
No. 7 Apr. 7, 1945 10 No. 8 Apr. 14, 1945 3 
No. 8 Apr. 14, 1945 8 No. 7 Apr. 7, 1945 3 
No. 9 Apr. 21, 1945 10 No. 8 Apr. 14, 1945 3 
No. 10 on Look tested on Look of 
May 29, 1945 27 July 10, 1945 20 
157 79 


The scores in test No. 10, which was a simultaneous one, are the 
sums of applicable impressions given by both sensitives. 


Applying the formulas given above, we get for the standard devia- 
tion : 


= 236 236 = 0.03; and for the probable error: PE = 
236 
2 
—o = 0.02 
3 
157 
The ratio of the UP impressions was —— = 0.66. The probability 
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that this ratio will always be greater than the theoretical probability 
of the tests, viz., one in two (0.5) is: 0.66 — 0.50 = 0.16, or 
0.16 
—_—_—_—.. This is 8 & PE, which is significant. 
PE = 0.02 
Had the control score been about 25% higher, viz., 100, and thus 
the UP score only 50% higher than that of the control, the result 
would have been 5 X PE, that is to say, still above the minimum 
value of significance, which is 4 x PE. This leads me to advance 
the following suggestion: 


Anyone who wishes to satisfy himself at the personal level of the 
reality of psychometric telepathy at a distance should, providing that 
a sensitive is available to him, carry out two 1l-hour tests with suit- 
able illustrated magazines and apply the method of mutual control 
following the rules stipulated. If he gets a 50 per cent higher score 
for the UP impressions as compared with the control, this should 
be a personal proof of the reality of telepathy. 


Evaluation of the Results by Others 


Since, as has already been pointed out, the comparison of impres- 
sions and picture material was carried out by me, and I knew which 
were the “correct” and which were the “control” magazines, I 
should not wish to present these results as statistical proof of psycho- 
metric telepathy, in the sense of the results reported on in my first 
book. Thus, although it is my personal opinion that the results of 
the two series presented here provide prima-facie evidence for 
telepathy, and although everyone who studied the material from 
the qualitative point of view was favorably impressed, I fully con- 
curred when the suggestion was made that an independert evaluation 
of the results should be carried out by someone who did not know 
which impressions were actually given in relation to the various 
magazines. 

A first attempt in this direction was made by Dr. C. E. Stuart, in 
whose premature death psychical research has recently lost a most 
brilliant and capable worker. In connection with this attempt, Mrs. 
Dale wrote to me in November, 1945, “When I was down at Duke 
University Dr. Stuart very kindly started to evaluate the fourth 
sitting by his method of preferential matching, but it soon became 
apparent that the material as a whole did not lend itself to his 
technique. The trouble lay in the fact that I had perused some items 
for as long as five minutes (but the larger proportion for only one 
minute) and we did not have enough of these five-minute items to 
make the matching feasible. Moreover, the results would have been 
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heavily penalized by the fact that, following his method, only pictures 
actually contemplated could be taken into consideration and marginal 
material left out of account. When we saw that the technique was 
not feasible, I showed Dr. Stuart some of the most interesting ‘hits.’ 
He expressed the opinion that he was very much impressed by the 
qualitative evidence.” 

Another very competent worker, Mr. E. P. Gibson, kindly under- 
took the laborious work of evaluating the results of the first six 
tests with the sensitive F. and test No. 10, in which both F. and K. 
simultaneously acted as percipients. Mr. Gibson used for the purpose 
of the control issues of the magazines (New Yorker and Look) which 
were not used in any of the actual experiments. Here are his figures: 


Scores on Expt’l Scores on Control 
Number of Test Magazines Magazines 

1 17.10 8.70 

2 11.70 2.39 

3 3.29 6.12 

a 5.59 9.05 

5 10.12 3.15 

6 4.58 9.08 

10 (Simult.) 11.33 5.32 
Total: 63.71 43.81 


My comments on these results were expressed in a letter to Mrs. 
Dale, dated March 17, 1946, as follows: 


“Although I wish with you that Mr. Gibson’s results had been 
more striking, I consider them nonetheless more or less satisfactory, 
bearing in mind both the objective and subjective difficulties an 
evaluator has to cope with in the case of such material, not to speak 
of the newness of the method of evaluation. 

“A difference of three times the probable error is often taken as 
significant, but for the sake of safety I am following Yule and take 
4X PE as significant. I further consider values from slightly below 
3 X PE to slightly below 4 X PE as being on the borderline of 
significance, and anything below this as non-significant (see p. 44 
of The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty). 

“It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Gibson’s scoring yields the 
result of 3 X PE on such small numbers as 63.71 and 43.81 respec- 
tively, and that, as you remark, the difference is in the right direc- 
tion. Calculation shows that, taking the figures and the direction as 
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a criterion, the doubles of these numbers for twice the number of 
tests, say, 128 and 88 for fourteen tests, would yield 4.1 & PE.” 


I was greatly puzzled by the substantial differences in the UP 
scores assessed by me and those assessed by Mr. Gibson in tests 
Nos. 3, 4, and 6. When I received Mr. Gibson’s work sheets I came 
to the conclusion that rule 8, concerning the evaluation of groups of 
impressions, may not have been clearly understood. It is in large 
part by virtue of these complexes of impressions that I find the 
scoring of UP greatly to excel over the control scoring. 


A further attempt at independent evaluation of these same tests 
was made by a young student who was entirely unfamiliar with this 
sort of work. She obtained nearly equal scores for UP and C. 


In view of the statistically inconclusive results of, and the difficul- 
ties encountered in, the independent scoring of the material, it was 
suggested by Dr. Murphy and Mrs. Dale that we undertake a new 
series in which I would be the scorer, but would not know which 
was the experimental and which was the control material. In this 
suggestion I fully concurred. In this second series I suggested the 
use of a specially prepared scrapbook instead of magazines (see 
p. 99), and the control consisted of a similarly collated scrapbook, 
prepared immediately after the last test in the series. Each one of 
the six tests in this second series was a simultaneous one, K. and F. 
acting as psychometrists. Mrs. Dale was again the subject. 


Statistical Results of the Second Series 


Here are the results which I obtained on the two books, not 


knowing which of the two was actually used and which was the 
control” :5 


Scoring without evaluation: Total number of impressions given by 
the two sensitives during the six sittings: 1363, of which 264 were 
accepted as applicable to Book I and 362 as applicable to Book II. 
(Impressions were accepted as applicable if they corresponded to 
any one or more of the constituents of the picture—exactly, obviously 


5A word again about the preparation of these scrapbooks: About 150 pic- 
tures were cut from Pageant and Coronet magazines. This collection was 
turned over to Miss Wellman, who shuffled them face-down, and then drew 
at random from the pile 60 pictures which she pasted into a suitable scrapbook. 
At the end of Test No. 6 the remainder of the pictures were turned over to a 
student assistant, who shuffled them face-down and drew from this collection 
another 60 pictures. He then pasted these into a scrapbook identical with the 
one used in the experiment. These two books were sent in separate packages 
to Dr. Hettinger in London. It should be stressed that great pains were taken 
to subject the two books to the same amount of wear and tear, etc., so that 


there would be no normal way of telling which one had actually been used 
in the experiment. —Ed. 
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distorted, as an allusion, or as a fully justified inference. The items 
from the sensitives’ records corresponded exactly in time with the 


contemplation of the picture by the subject, with a maximum toler- 
ance of + 1 minute.) 


Subjecting the two figures to statistical treatment by means of 
the formulas given on page 101, we get the following results for 
Book I and Book II respectively : 

264 362 


(1) p= —, (I) q= ——. Viz: (1) 42.10% and (II) 57.83%. 
626 626 


2 
Probable Error: —o = .0133. 
3 


Results for Book II: 5.86 & PE, which is significant. 


Scoring with evaluation: The evaluation of the impressions fol- 
lowed the same rules as in the case of the first series; viz., if a picture 
or part thereof to which an impression was found to apply in sub- 
stance and time occurred throughout the same book four times or less, 
that impression was assessed as 1; if between five and eight times, 
as %4; if more than eight times, as 0. A modification, however, was 
introduced as regards “integrated scoring.” The total value attributed 
to any picture (in either book) was obtained by adding together the 
individual values allotted to all the i::pressions found applicable to 
that picture in substance and time throughout the twelve records 
of the two sensitives. Since in this series, however, the subject 
contemplated the same book during each of the six sessions and the 
repetition of the same or associated impressions in connection with 
the same picture has an enhancing effect from an evidential point 
of view, it was thought logical to increase this total value (attributed 
to a given picture) more quickly than by simple addition if, with 
respect to one and the same picture, an applicable impression was 
repeated in the two series of records from the two sensitives, or if 
these impressions centered around a fundamental factor in the picture. 
This was carried out only with respect to items valued as 1 or ¥%, 
and namely, by taking, instead of the swm of the values of the 
associated items, the square of that sum. Thus 1 + 1 = 2 became 
2=>4;1+1+ % = 2Y became 214? = 6.25, and so on. Thus 
evaluated, the pictures in the two books found applicable to the sensi- 
tives’ impressions lead to the following result: 


151 380 
(I) p= —, (II) q = —. Viz: (I) 28.5% and (II) 71.5%. 
531 
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2 
Probable error: —o = .0133. 
3 


Result for Book II: 16.4 X PE, a highly significant figure. 


When Mrs. Dale received my analyses of the sensitives’ impres- 
sions in relation to the pictures in the two books, she cabled me that 
Book II was the one actually used in the experiment. 

A further criticism and suggestion, however, was now conveyed 
to me in a letter from Mrs. Dale, dated October 13, 1946: 

“The hypothesis is (or could be raised) that you performed, so 
to speak, a single extrasensory act, and by virtue of this learned 
which was the correct scrapbook. From then on, scoring of individual 
items could be colored by this bedrock paranormal knowledge. In 
other words, the sixty pictures scored are not actually independent 
items and are therefore not properly evaluated by the CR (or so- 
and-so-many times the PE) method. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, but I realize now that I should have sent you the sixty pictures 
actually used, each paired with a control picture—rather than the 
series of pictures prepared in scrapbooks. Then there would be no 
question but what you would have had to make sixty independent 
judgments. We now suggest that you return the picture material, 
and that we ask Mr. Gibson to re-evaluate the data when the pictures 
are removed from the scrapbooks and presented to him in a series 
of sixty paired items. Whether or not the actual stimulus picture is 
to be the first or the second of the pair can be determined by a suitable 
random method. The temporal order of the pictures from one to 
sixty would of course be retained.” 


In my reply of October 20th I wrote as follows: 


“T have received your letter of the 13th inst., and I must confess 
that I was rather taken aback. I can see your point of view, however, 
although I am afraid that whatever one may do or say on the 
statistical side in connection with this kind of material, one cannot 
escape both the difficult problem of assessment and some form or 
other of criticism, since evaluation concerns not only items of a 
concrete character, but also subtle associations. 


“The assessment of the last series was done picture by picture, 
and without any knowledge, perception, or guessing as to which of 
the two books had been used in the experiment. The high scoring 
* was not due to any predilection on my part for one book rather 
than the other, but to the accumulation of identical, similar, or obvi- 
ously distorted associated items (sensitives’ impressions) in connec- 
tion with one and the same picture, as disclosed by the records, the 
sum total of the values of which items I felt justified in raising to 
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the second power. You will find such instances in relation to both 
actual and control books.” 

I concurred in the suggestion that Mr. Gibson carry out the assess- 
ment of the pairs of individual pictures. When returned by him with 
the evaluated scores, Mrs. Dale separated the latter and grouped 
them to correspond to the respective series in the two books. Unfor- 
tunately the scores obtained—98 for the ultra-perceptive and 126 
for the control pictures—now showed a tendency in the wrong 
direction. 

I do not think any useful purpose would be served by detailing in 
this article the various criticisms I have to offer to this last assess- 
ment, since readers do not have before them the material under 
discussion and are therefore unable to judge the situation. Suffice it 
to refer to what I have already said above in regard to the difficulties 
encountered in connection with the evaluation of qualitative material 
with a view to providing statistical evidence, and to express the hope 
that in further experiments which we are now contemplating between 
New York and London we may be able to overcome some of the 
difficulties, and add statistical evidence to the non-mathematical 
evidence which I will now proceed to discuss. 


Qualitative Analysis 


If we analyze the character of the sensitives’ impressions and the 
nature of their correspondence with the contents of the magazine, 
we find that they belong to different general catagories, viz., some 
are not at all applicable, some are applicable to the pictures, parts 
thereof or combination of different pictures, some apply to the read- 
ing or circumstances of the test, some are disterted to different 
degrees, and some are in the form of generalizations, allusions, or 
pertinent remarks. 

Space does not permit of an analysis being made of all the impres- 
sions for which correspondence in substance and time was found, 
but the selection given below provides, in my opinion, substantial 
prima-facie evidence of telepathy across the Atlantic. 

The first series: 


New Yorker, Dec. 30, 1944. 
1. Lejon’s advertisement on inside of front cover, showing a small 

cart with two ponies in front of it, produced the impression (Fig. 1) : 
Sensitive: “A small pony.” 

2. Picture of man with monocle on left eye (p. 11). 

Sensitive: “Something affecting the left eye.” 


: 
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3. Picture of a man skating, making figures of 8, in progress of 
completing the 13th one, p. 19 (Fig. 2): 

Sensitive: “I want to count numbers rather slowly; I cannot get 
more than fifteen . . . Watching slow movement of something .. . 
Standing on something that is rather shaky.” 


4 Picture of a smoking locomotive (p. 22). 
Sensitive: “Oh! Oh! Something is affecting the breathing.” 


This i impression is almost invariably given - sensitive F. whenever 
smoke is perceived. 


5. Picture of a number of people sitting around a table with a 
minister in the chair praying; the caption is: “. . . and now let us 
pray silently for a moment that certain long overdue repairs will 
be made to the rectory” (p. 28). 

Sensitive: “I want to join something together, but I have to do 
it carefully.” 

This is one of those frequently given impressions which an 
evaluator new to this kind of material overlooks or disregards, in 
the absence of something concrete. The fact that the sensitive per- 
ceived the joining of “something” and not the specific joining “in 
prayer” is highly thought-provoking; and investigators who will 
repeat these experiments will soon be fascinated by similar instances. 


6. Elizabeth Arden’s advertisement on page 37, including the 
illustration of one small and four large glass jars, and that of a 
lady, holding her hand between the 3rd and 4th large ones, produced 
the impression (Fig. 3): 

Sensitive: “Glass jars. I want to take the 4th one.” 

New Yorker, Feb. 10, 1945 


7. Cole of California’s advertisement. ‘“Swoon-glo in parachute 
colors” on page 6, illustrating a lady in brilliant yellow bathing 
attire, and a large number of miniature parachutes in red, yellow 


and blue, produced the impression: 


Sensitive: “Two colors, red and green . . . Yellow strongest 
color.” 


8. Chrysler’s advertisement on page 11, showing five men, three 
of whom are in blue clothing, all inspecting a large blueprint, caused 
the impression : 

Sensitive: “Gentlemen in blue uniform.” 


These two examples indicate the ultra-perception of colors, although 
in the first case, green was perceived as blue, and in the second one, 
the preponderant blue was not a uniform but a large blueprint. 
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Fic. 2. 
Permission Chon Day and The New Yorker, 
© The F-R. Publishing Corporation. 


9. Picture of a calf (National Dairy Products advertisement) 
railed in by boards with free spaces between them, so that it can 
look outside (p. 14). 


Sensitive: “Something like a window . . . It looks railed up.” 


A perfect description of the enclosure, yet interesting to note that 
the calf, the most prominent part of the picture, was not perceived. 


10. Picture of a very thin and worried looking bride in the vestry 
of a church waiting for the bridegroom; the minister is ready for 
the ceremony; she is telephoning: “Is Mr. Harry Thornton there?”;~ 
bouquets of flowers on the desk and in the hands of child brides- 
maids (p. 21). 

Sensitive: “A thin lady complaining of being very tired .. . 
Flowers . . . Oh, bother! Oh, bother!” 

This example illustrates a perception of feelings and, in addition 
thereto, of visible items, viz., the thin lady and the flowers. 


11. Picture of a man tied up by string to a chair, body and 
limbs 29). 
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Sensitive: “A piece of wire or string; I want to take it backwards 
and forwards.” 
Here we have again perception of an essential constituent of the 
picture, viz., the string that has been taken backwards and forwards 
around the man, but not the other essential—the man himself. 


12. Picture of a large ship (Schlitz Beer advertisement) on page 
55 produced the impression : ; 


Sensitive: “Someone linked up with sis: I feel I want to go 
sailing with them.” 


13. General Motors advertisement on “page 65, showing an auto- 
mobile that has broken down, the driver with spanner in one hand 
in front of the engine, and freeing his collar from the neck with the 
other hand, and a boy, in reply to: “Know where I can find a 
mechanic, sonny?”, hollering at him: “Get a horse.” 

Sensitive: “Something is affecting the back of my neck, as if a 
collar is irritating me . . . Someone is shouting . . . Intricate, but 
we must piece it together.” 

This is a good example of perception of unrelated constituents of 
a picture and of something contained in the text, viz., “shouting” 
(in the actual text: “hollering’’). 


14. Kleenex Tissues advertisement showing a hand removing a 
sheet through the narrow slit in the box, p. 73 (Fig. 4): 

Sensitive: “I am trying to fit something in a box; difficult to get 
it in.” 

A good example of distortion, in reverse, for the sheet is being 
removed from, and not inserted into, the box. 
New Yorker, Jan. 20, 1945. 

15. Picture and text of “At The Movie Houses” on page 9. 


Sensitive: “Reflection of light on something white, but I do not 
see the light, only the reflection.” 


..A thought-provoking impression, because the picture shows only 


“the entrance to the house and not the screen inside. 


16. A series of cartoons on page 17 showing a man pursued by 
a bird of prey, then turning and shooting it, and finally roasting it 
over a smoky fire. 

Sensitive: “I have to hold the breath for something . . . A lot of 
birds . . . Something humorous.” 

The bird is shown four times in flight, hence the plural, and the 
ensemble represents something humorous. Notice again the reference 
to the breath being affected by the smoke. 
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17. Picture of a woman dropping food into a bowl of water with 
(presumably gold-) fishes (p. 20). 

Sensitive: “It’s fish or something to do with fish . . . In a place 
with a lot of water; it is affecting my hands.” 


The focus in this case was only the bowl of water with the hand 
over it and the visible fishes: the woman and a low table on which 
the bowl was resting do not seem to have been perceived. 


18. Picture of a waiter holding high up a small round tray with 
two glasses on it, p. 47 (Fig. 5): 


Sensitive: “I am holding a 


7 ABLE AY FOR small round tray with two 


glasses on.” 


TWO A perfect hit of something 


clearly visible. 
Memoirs of a Cellar Dweller Yorker, Feb. 24, 1945. 


19. Ford Motor Company’s 
advertisement on page 5 show- 
= ing a glass ball within which the 
EN traffic control indicator is seen 
ne Ji in the background and three in- 
tently watching men, the’ glass 
Corporation. ball being held by a brownish- 
colored hand and the contents 

inside the ball being in darker colors: 
Sensitive: “A busy cross-road and I am hesitating which way to 
go...A building . . . Two different colored liquids in glasses, one 

brownish, the other much darker.” 


An interesting example because of the variety of constituents per- 
ceived and the distortions, which are self-explanatory. 


20. Picture of ice-hockey match on page 33, showing players . 
staring at the goalkeeper with hand on his mouth, the caption being:* © 
“Now what? Is there a rule for when the goalie swallows the puck?” 

Sensitive: “Someone speaking almost in a whisper.” 

Many may consider this instance as far-fetched, which is the very 
reason why I am including it; for, if it is an actual ultra-perceptive 
impression, it is an interesting interpretation. 


21. Rogers Peet Company’s advertisement on page 48, showing 


man in overcoat fumbling with his lighter to light cigarette of lady 
on skates. = 
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Sensitive: “Something I want to press quickly . . . Gentleman in 
overcoat . . . Gentleman fumbling with something in front of the 
coat ... I want to move my feet, I want to run.” 

The first three impressions apply to the man and his lighter, and 
the fourth one to the lady on skates. 

New Yorker, Nov. 11, 1944. 


22. Cartoon on page 22 with the caption “Say ‘Aachen’ ” showing 
a medical examination of war prisoners, the attendant examining the 
open mouth of one of them under a light by holding a small instru- 
ment in it in a dentist-like manner (Fig. 6): 


ol- O2. 


Fic. 6. 


Permission Alan Dunn and The New Yorker, 
© The F-R. Publishing Corporation. 


Sensitive: “Something the matter with the mouth; I rather get 
the impression of a dentist . . . The light is not very good.” 


This is an excg]lent impression of the actual situation as depicted 
in the illustration. 
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23. Picture of a man emptying a white-looking container of sand 
into a large bin (p. 28). 


Sensitive: “Holding up something that looks like a white cup; hot 
liquid in it.” 

This is an instance of numerous cases in which the sensitive dis- 
torts the impression by an addition. 


24. Picture on page 37 showing two men and two ladies talking 
around a table covered with papers on the stage of a theatre, the 
profile of one of the ladies being perceived simultaneously with a 
most insignificant earring, produced the impression: 

Sensitive: “A lady . . . has elaborate earrings.” 

This example is purposely selected to show that sometimes the 
least important constituent of a situation is ultra-perceived and 
exaggerated. This too is thought-provoking. 


25. Blue Network advertisement, picture of a boy listening to 
radio (p. 51). 
Sensitive: “I cannot hear very distinctly.” 


This and similar examples are intriguing, for they are not —" 


sensations but, according to the sensitives, either words heard or 
automatic utterings. 


26. Pennsylvania Railroad advertisement, smoking chimneys of 
steelworks (p. 59) produced again: 

Sensitive: “Oh, dear! I caught my breath.” 

Compare this example with the previous ones 4 and 16. I consider 
the repetition of the same impression with the smoke from different 


sources a very promising sign for the progress of our study by the 
use of the inductive method. 


New Yorker, Jan. 27, 1945. 


27. Cartoon on page 17 showing a man asleep, dreaming of 
sheep—ten of them in the illustration—running around and around 
in a circle. 

Sensitive : “Something white and fluffy; very soft . . . Something 
spinning or revolving.” 

It is once more interesting to note that the revolving performance 


of the sheep and the color and fluffiness of their wool was perceived, 
but not the sheep themselves. 


28. ‘Cartoon of a man holding small boy ne down - grasping 
his ice skates (p. 26). 


Sensitive: “Walking on something that is rather” tonsafe.” 
It is thought-provoking to find that the same impression was given 
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in example 3, where a man was skating on ice, and that in this case 
the person who had the skates on was not standing on them. 


29. A series of cartoons (pp. 28, 29) of a man with a guitar, in 
one of which he plays the instrument by using the thumb of one 
hand and the third finger of the other hand. 


Sensitive: “I want to use the thumb and third finger only.” 
Another excellent example of a hit which is very specific. 


30. Allen’s Toffee advertisement on page 41 showing two men 
playing billiards, and smoking, produced quite a series of impressions. 

Sensitive: “A lot of movement is going on . . . Something burning, 
peculiar smell . . . something I want to move the fingers on... I 
am trying to work my body, as if trying to lift my body and legs 
along a pole . . . I want to move something backwards and for- 
wards.” 


New Yorker, April 7, 1945. 


31. Picture on page 17 showing two German officers followed 
by soldiers, apparently vacating the offices, and a car ready for their © 
departure, the caption being: “But in a sense we won’t be retreating, 


THE NEW YORKER * 


“But in @ sense we won't be retreating, Herr General. We'll be heading toward the other front.” 
Fic. 7. 
Permission Alain and The New Yorker, 
© The F-R. Publishing Corporation. 
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Herr General. We'll be heading toward the other front.” Bearing in 
mind the date of this issue of the New Yorker, the sarcasm of the 
caption is quite clear (Fig. 7): 

Sensitive: “Something about making a decision soon of going 
back.” 

32. Picture on p. 24 showing a room with stacks and stacks of 


paper money ; caption: “Boy, I’d like to have a nickel for every dollar 
in this room.” 


Sensitive: “A small safe with money, papers... in it.” 


33. Cartoon showing a man embraced by a woman (p. 29). 
Sensitive: “Close to my face a woman’s face.” 


34. Vermont advertisement showing a coast line along the water 
(p. 38). 
Sensitive: “Looking along the coast line.” 


New Yorker, April 14, 1945. 


35. Picture on cover showing a dust mop, pinkish-red brick wall 


of house in background, produced the distorted composite im- 
pression : 


Sensitive: “A lot of red dust in my eyes.” - 

36. Jacqueline Cochran’s advertisement on p. 38 showing a row 
of closed jars, and lower down an open one with fingers inside. 

Sensitive: “A row of jars . . . I pick up the one that is mine.” 

37. Schaefers Beer advertisement on p. 43 showing a man holding 
a ball and stooping forward ready to throw: 

Sensitive : “Someone says: ‘Waiting for the kick-off.’ ” 


38. Yardley’s advertisement (p. 59) showing bottle of perfume. 


Sensitive: “I wished I had some nice perfume.” 
New Yorker, April 21, 1945. 


39. Farnsworth Radio Corporation’s advertisement (p. 5) illus- 
trating a moonlit scene; the moon is full. There are many clouds 
in the sky. 

Sensitive: “Sun is shining brightly and then a grey cloud.” 

Mistaking the moon for the sun is, I am sure, understandable. 


40. Lucien Lelong’s advertisement (p. 6) in three colored stripes, 
green, red and yellow. ; 
Sensitive: Something in colors, in stripes. “ 
41. Cartoon on page 26 illustrating corner of a shop with hardly 
anything on the shelves and notices all over, no'this and no that, 


é 
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the caption being: “Wouldn’t it be better just to have a couple of 
small signs telling what we do have?” 


Sensitive: “In a room with a dresser in the corner, but nothing 
on it.” 

42. Budd’s advertisement on page 47, with negro attendants— 
porters, dining car waiters, etc—in a series of pictures. 

Sensitive: “A lot of little niggers.” 

43. Kleenex advertisement on page 52: Kleenex repeated at least 
nine times. 

Sensitive: “The letter K signed on different papers.” 

44. Dictaphone advertisement on page 63 showing man dictating 


into the microphone part of an electronic dictaphone used as a 
control center. 


Sensitive: “Hearing a message coming through.” 
Look, May 29, 1945, used in the simultaneous test. 


45. Koroseal advertisement (p. 5) showing shoe soles of different 
colors, including yellow; two men stretching them; yellow venetian 
blind behind. 

Sensitive F : “Something I want to pull and stretch.” 

Sensitive K: “The color yellow seems to be very much around me.” 


46. Gem Razor advertisement, page 12. Woman gazing alluringly 
at officer, touching his tie (Fig. 8) : 


Sensitive F: “A gentleman in officer’s uniform.” 


Sensitive K: “A woman connected here who does a lot of sighing 
and wishing.” 


47. Photograph of George Stirnweiss signing autographs (p. 40). 
Sensitive F: “. .. 1 am writing.” 

Sensitive K: “I am writing something down.” 

48. Pepomint Life Savers advertisement (p. 41) showing open 
old-fashioned treasure box and the annular LIFE SAVERS scat- 
tered in and out of it; title: Pleasure Island. 

Sensitive K: “I see an old-fashioned box open with a collection of 
old-fashioned jewelry in it . . . Thinking more of the past than 
the present.® 
Sensitivéaf : “A number of coins but not our coins.” 


The latter impression seems to apply to the symbolical contents 
of the box. 


It will be seen from these instances in the simultaneous test with 
F. and K. that they generally perceive different constituents of the 
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picture; in example 47, they perceived the same feature—the writing. 
In the following case they perceived practically the same thing, which, 
however, was not at all applicable to the corresponding perusal in 
the magazine, viz., Swans Floating Soap advertisement on page 31. 
The impressions were: 

Sensitive F : “Examining letters, but I am going back to 43.” 

Sensitive K: “Looking through some old papers; among them a 
memorial card; looks like . . . 1858.” 

The double record shows a number of interesting hits by one of 
the sensitives in connection with a given picture and by the other 
one with respect to another picture; within the space available for 
this article I can give only one example. 


49. Advertisement of McQuay-Norris (page 4) showing a man 
banging an automobile with a long whip produced the impression: 
Sensitive F: “Something keeps banging.” 


50. Advertisement of Old Gold Cigarettes (page 63), showing a 
young man and lady fishing, produced the excellent composite 
impression (Fig. 9) : 

Sensitive K: “I am looking at such a lot of goldfish.” 

The second series: 


As stated above, this series of tests was carried out with a pre- 
pared scrapbook of sixty pictures, each contemplated for one minute, 
which book was used throughout the six tests. The two sensitives 
F. and K. psychometrized simultaneously Mrs. Dale’s writing (pre- 


pared in sealed envelopes) at the exact times the picturesgigi the 
book were being contemplated. - 


This last series produced some of the best results for qualitative 
analysis, because of the cumulative effect of the impressions of the. 
two sensitives with respect to the same pictures during a succession 
of sittings. Owing to lack of space, I will confine the analysis of 
this group of tests to a mere recital of those sets of impressions 
which, in my view, were among the most significant ones. True, 
there were also a few good hits among the control impressions in 
both series; but, again in my opinion, many fewer and hardly of the 
same standard qualitatively. 

1. Picture No. 2—-A short middle-aged woman who has fallen 
down the staircase; she lies face downwards, legs stilhigh up on 
the stairs. A large dollar sign above her shoulder; caption in two 
lines: “There’s money in accidents.” 

Sensitives: “I feel I want to spring off . . . Elderly lady smaller 
than myself, something wrong with feet and legs . . . Lady smaller 
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than myself, excitable at the moment . . . Two lines of writing .. . 
Using very narrow stairs . . . Talk of money . . . Registering an 
awful feeling . . . I see coins in a row . . . Someone jumps from one 
place to another, just getting on the feet again.” 

It is to be borne in mind that in this and the subsequent examples, 
impressions which are identical or equivalent belong to different 
sittings or were given by each one of the sensitives separately. 


2. Picture No. 10.—Mail Call in a soldiers’ camp; the caller has 
a bunch of letters in one hand and a single one held up in the other 
one; the other men around look up at him and listen; their only 
attire is a pair of trousers held up by a belt; the caller has a wrist 
watch on and the man next to him wears a necklace. 

Sensitives: “Strip of paper . . . I am looking at some old auto- 
graphs . . . I don’t want to say anythitig but listen intently ...A 
watch and a necklace ... A pair of trousers just held up... A lot 
of men, a conference . . . Something about letters—‘dead letter 


office’. 


3. Picture No. 13——A weathercock (with the inscription “Light- 
ning Without Fear”) lit up by a lightning flash in the form of an Y. 
The cock stands high up on a feathery arrow, below which is the 
vane, N, S, E, W, above a ball. 

Sensitives : “Getting into difficult positions. ...A springy jump... 
I feel rather giddy from looking down ... A flight of birds— 
feathers . . . Lighting arrangements . . . Something large, looks like 
letter Y, the shape of it . . . Something small keeps changing hands 
. . _A fine bird, a cockerel . . . A ball game.” 

4. Picture No. 16.—Artist painter laid up in bed, sitting against 
raised pillow, wrapped and strapped from back to front; he holds in 
hand a painting of fruit; the whole of the picture is colored, the 
main colors being blue and green and the blue is of various shades. 

Sensitives: “I feel very cold ... Pain at the bottom of the back; 
I cannot sit in one position too long . . . In a very cold place and 
I feel I want to pull things round me . . . I got something strapped 
on my back... A lot of food . . . Someone with artistic.touch; I 
want to describe color effect . . . I have to stand up, but I feel I 
ought to put my head back and rest . . . A lot of oranges . . . Color 
blue in all kifids of shades.” 

In all these examples, obvious distortions are referred to only when 
quite obviouS; on the other hand, details which cannot be described 
in a few words are left out, as they cannot be easily followed without 
the pictures. 

5. Picture No. 26—A prison cell; white inscription on the wall: 
“We Who Are About To Die”; square open window with iron bars, 
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through which comes a bright shaft of light; in the distance, one 
sees the sky with a number of elongated clouds, and just outside the 
window, the noose of the rope by which the prisoners will be hung. 
The words “Condensed Book” appear in a corner. 

Sensitives : “A small book which I am studying . . . I want to open 
and spread out something white . . . Holding on to a rope and I felt 
I was almost pulled up with it . . . Something affected me rather 
peculiarly in the head . . . I want to throw my head back... I 
want to hold my head right down . . . Looking at a sky but I see 
no aircraft.” 

6. Picture No. 35.—A thick green branch of a tree against a blue 
background, covered by a long train-like Aphis Lion. Inscription: 
“Aphis Lion Devouring Plant Lice,” and text describing it as a 
Wing Fly. 


Sensitives: “In a train, very near the dining part . . . Interested 
in flying . . . Just saw a spider. (One of the flies looks like a 
spider) . . . A beautiful blue . . . Impression of something sticky, 


glutinous, as if coming from a tree.” 


7. Picture No. 37—Inside of a church; stained glass windows 
with small, hardly distinguishable figures; choir in surplice; a few 
people. | 

Sensitives: “Something made of glass and I want to do something 
with it . . . Strong smell of scent . . . Expected a lot of people, only 
a handful turned up . .. A choir boy’s surplice . . . Looking at a 
lot of special pictures.” . 

8. Picture No. 38—Three little girls with their arms close to 
one another drinking milk from glass bottles through straws ssfeflec- 
tion on the table. Also three little puppies with a flat milk dish. 

Sensitives: “Three people walking arm in arm .. . I have three to 
choose from . . . In a room where is a lot of glass; much reflection 
... Three magnets.” 

9. Picture No. 43——Head of Joe Louis, surrounded by stars. 
The last two of a text of four lines underneath the picture reads: 
“, . . who became heavyweight boxing champion and ‘good-will 
ambassador’ of the colored race.” 


Sensitives: “Something is irritating the arm ... As if someone 


was holding me down to prevent me doing anything... . As if I 
wanted to work both my hands up and down the body® . . Want to 
jump quickly . . . Someone is counting; wants to countjmovements. 


(The sensitive moved the index finger up and down vertically) ... 
Two men in the attitude of boxing . . . Two men changing places 
... I am not taking sides . . . Impression about famous people.” 

10. Picture No. 49.—Two seals resting. The following impres- 
sions given by the sensitives would seem to refer to the seal in action. 
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Sensitives: “Something very high up, as I have to hold my head 
back to look at it . . . I do not know whether it is fishes or fishing . . . 
I want to get up, to jump at something quickly . . . I don’t know 
whether it is water, but I feel wet . . . Something right over the 
head.” 

11. Picture No. 50.—An antique shop; part of the word Antiques 
is visible on the side of one of the tables, of which there are many, 
covered with all kinds of things, including a small statue, dolls, a 
pile of what looks like white sheets of paper or something similar ; 
the shopkeeper has a white coat on and he and the buyer wear 
glasses; two electric lights with opal shades hang down from the 
ceiling. 

Sensitives: “I have glasses on . . . Some white material .. . 
Antiques . . . Old-fashioned inn, tables laid, not elaborately ... Some 
talk about a dummy . . . Large sheets of paper . . . Series of pretty 
things . . . Electric lights with opal shades . . . Statue, a small one.” 


Conclusion 


I hope that, in spite of the fact that only a few pictures were 
reproduced, readers have been able to appreciate the pertinence of 
the impressions, and that, quite apart from statistical evaluation, the 
technique of which we hope to be able to improve in connection with 
future contemplated experiments, they feel, as I do, that the tests 
as a whole provide substantial prima-facie evidence of transatlantic 
telepathy. 

To the American Society for Psychical Research, I hereby wish 
to express my thanks for the willingness they have shown in coopera- 


_ ting in these tests, and especially to Dr. Murphy, for having encour- 


aged the work, and to Mrs. Dale, for the eagerness, promptitude and 
thoroughness she displayed throughout—not to mention the large 
amount of work she carried out—in spite of the difficulties which 
still existed during the first half of 1945. I also wish to thank Mr. 
Gibson for the very laborious work he did in connection with the 
statistical side, on which we hope to improve by some new method 
of control, and to Mr. F. E. Creed for acting as the second recorder 
in the simultaneous tests. My gratitude also goes to the two sensitives, 
Miss F. Fallows and Mrs. F. Kingstone, who on some occasions, 
while the war was still on, gave their impressions under trying 
circumstances. Finally, the permission granted by The New Yorker 
(F-R. Publishing Corporation), International Cellucotton Products 
Company, Elizabeth Arden, National Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion, American Safety Razor Corporation, and P. Lorillard Company 
to reproduce the illustrations herein incorporated is also acknowl- 
edged with thanks. 
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GARDNER MURPHY 


In the years immediately after the First World War a young 
British scientist, W. Whately Smith (later to be known as W. 
Whately Carington), appeared upon the scene. He was destined to 
alter very profoundly the structure of psychical research both as an 
experimental discipline and as a system of ideas for the understand- 
ing of man. As early as 1920, Carington (as we prefer to call him) 
in his publications showed plainly the three inter-related interests 
which he carried forward with him throughout a singularly productive 
life—a life all-too-soon terminated on March 2nd of this year. First, 
he was a devotee of the newer experimental psychology belatedly 
accepted at Cambridge University, the center of his own earliest 
intellectual activities; he was especially interested in the experi- 
mental use of the “free association” test as a clue to submerged 
complexes in the manner defined by Jung, and the accompanying 
studies of the galvanic phenomena of the body which showed the 
bodily upheavals which accompanied associations of special import 
to the person tested. His book The Measurement of Emotion (1922) 
reported pioneer investigations into these processes, and in particular 
of those devices by which memory screens off that which has damaged 
or threatened the self-esteem of the subject. Secondly, he had already 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the landmarks of psychical 
research, publishing in 1920 a readable popularization of research 
findings under the title of The Foundations of Spiritualism. Thirdly, 
as a mathematician and philosopher, he dug deeply into the préblems 
of mind and body and of the relations of the individual to the cosmos, 
in such fashion as to formulate a physically and philosophically de- 
fensible view of survival and of post-mortem existence. The clarity, 
energy, and superabundant originality which marked all of his 
subsequent work were evident even in these earliest publications. 

Having the good fortune to visit London and the Society for 
Psychical Research in those years, when a strange brightness and 
optimism seemed to pervade the capital of the Empire, and when a 
sturdy group of scholars were first energetically pursuing the reaches 
of Mrs. Leonard’s mediumship, I was gratified to receive.an invitation 
from Carington to lunch with him at his club. For the most part, 
it was I who had sought interviews; but with characteristic generosity 
Carington, who had heard of the young American who was trying 
to find his way about the world of psychical research, took the first 
step, drew me out, and let me ask and tell whatever was closest to 
my heart. The warmth and vitality of his manner, the breezy, almost 
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“mid-western” joviality of his approach, took me by surprise; but 
it made so deep a mark on my memory that I can still see him with 
his twinkling eyes, his very broad smile; I can still hear his chuckling 
comments on the perversities of psychical researchers. All this made 
me feel drawn by the hand, as it were, into a junior partnership, and 
neither time nor distance can dissolve it. On the occasion of the 
lunch, we were joined for part of the time by Mr. Carl Vett, 
organizer of the international congresses of psychical research, and 
the three of us talked about practical steps toward international 
collaboration in research. 


Carington was at this time about to enter upon some experimental 
researches for the Air Ministry, so that he was, as usual, keeping 
one foot solidly planted on the “here and now” aspect of science, 
the other equally firmly planted in that area of bewildering aberra- 
tions of human personality which the universities were unwilling 
to recognize. 


As a matter of fact, after 1922 not much more came from his 
pen regarding the experimental and quantitative approaches to the 
everyday psychology and physiology with which established science 
deals. To be sure, many findings relevant to psychology and related 
disciplines became evident in his numerous psychical research pub- 
lications; but at huge economic, and even greater personal cost, he 
was turning more and more to a full preoccupation with psychical 
research as such. The group of studies with which his name first 
became solidly established dealt with efforts to use the association 
test, with which he was so thoroughly familiar, as a device for ascer- 
taining whether or not mediumistic controls and communicators are 
in fact individualities distinct from the mediums through whom they 
communicate. By and large, the effort to establish the complete 
independence of control and communicator had already failed in one 
case after another, and the penetrating logic of Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
study of the psychology of Mrs. Piper’s trance (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XXVIII, 1915) had tended to put on the defensive those who still 
asserted that one comes face to face with an actual discarnate per- 
sonality distinct and independent from the personality of the sensitive 
through whom the communications are received. There were many 
investigators who maintained that there was a literal invasion of the 
sensitive’s body by the discarnate intelligence; but there were others, 
like Mrs. Sidgwick, who believed that the discarnate acted tele- 
pathically upon a deep substratum of the sensitive’s mind. The 
question arose, however, whether the distinction thus made was 
actually as sharp as it appeared; whether there might not be a form 
of interaction between incarnate and discarnate minds which would 
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make inappropriate the “either-or” way of looking at the question 
of the reality of independent communicating intelligences. 

And beyond this question lay the question whether one could 
establish by objective methods a kind of personal continuity beyond 
death manifest not in terms of sheer memories or other “mental 
contents” of the communicator, but rather in terms of the deeply 
ingrained habits, mannerisms, tics, points of view, which are typical 
of any given personality. In the word association test one may per- 
haps find an answer to this question. Thus persons who are inclined 
to give opposites—that is, when presented with the word “good” 
they say “bad,” or when presented with “white” they respond with 
“black”—continue in spite of changes of mood or of experimental 
situation to cling to such associative habits. Kraepelin had shown 
that in the profound emotional upheavals of the manic-depressive 
psychosis, and even in the disintegrative processes of dementia 
praecox, a basic individuality of word association remains. It 
occurred to Carington, then, that it might be possible by repeated 
tests to bring out the fundamental associative habits which lay at 
the root of a given sensitive such as Mrs. Leonard, and to compare 
with these fundamental personal habits the habits of controls and 
communicators operating through her. 

With energy and patience, despite many false starts and premature 
conclusions, admissions of error, and redefinitions of the problem, 
Carington carried out a series of quantitative studies of trance 
personalities which at a minimum gave us an hypothesis with which 
to continue such fundamental investigations. The evidence concern- 
ing the nature of mediumistic controls, as a matter of fact, was fairly 
clear: he found a definite tendency for controls (Mrs. Leonard’s 
Feda and Mrs. Garrett’s Uvani) to spend a long time on those 
associations which were given with special rapidity by the sensitives 
in their normal states and a short time on those associations which 
the sensitives had given slowly. In general, that is, with Mrs. Leonard 
and Mrs. Garrett an inverse relationship was found between associa- 
tion times when their own mental apparatus and that of their controls 
was compared. The association times were “countersimilar,” as he 
formulated ‘the relation. This points, he held, to the fact that the 
controls are dissociated fragments of the sensitives’ own personalities 
rather than personalities in their own right. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that trance personalities (communicators) other than the sensi- 
tives’ regular controls did not show countersimilarity with the sensi- 
tives through whom they communicated. In fact, in his final paper on 
the problem of trance personalities, Carington describes results which 
tend to strengthen the claim of autonomy for communicators. 

It remains true, of course, that the histrionic skills of trance 
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sensitives are large and their limits incompletely explored, and it is 
perhaps possible that by one quirk or another the results might have 
been achieved through the assumption of attitudes in one mental state 
which are diametrically opposed to those shown in another state. 
The problem with which he had grappled was not, even in the final 
paper on the research, completely solved. He had, however, formu- 
lated the problem about which psychical research had speculated for 
several decades: how may we get beyond the question of content, 
which might well be telepathically transmitted to the sensitive from 
any mind, incarnate or discarnate, and cope directly with questions 
of the fundamental organization of personality? He saw, as so many 
students of telepathy and clairvoyance have come to see, that ques- 
tions are unanswerable, and even in large part unstatable, except 
through the formulation of a clear, quantitative procedure. 


At the time of these mediumistic studies, he had just changed his 
name from Smith to the earlier family surname of Carington, and 
publications from then on are under this name. Almost all the work 
in this latter half of his creative period deal with telepathy and 
closely related problems. The same determination to be systematic, 
thorough, exact, and quantitative, which had not come to full fruition 
in his studies of trance mediumship, came to brilliant fruition in his 
telepathy research—perhaps indeed partly because of errors earlier 
made, for he had shown a very extraordinary capacity to pick up 
broken pieces and go forward, making the most of everything learned 
in the process. 

It may be well to recall here how the problem of telepathy research 
stood in the early and middle ’thirties. For some fifty years, experi- 
mental studies of telepathy had been based for the most part upon 
free drawings “transmitted” from agent to percipient, or upon the 
capacity of a percipient to pick up impressions about what the agent 
was doing at the time or had been doing during the preceding day. 
Quantitative studies, as by the Groningen University group in 
Holland in 1921, and by G. H. Estabrooks at Harvard in 1925-1926, 
had been brief and fragmentary, threw rather meager light on the 
nature of the process, and in no way showed how the experimental 
procedure could be repeated with new subjects in another laboratory. 
The brilliant experiments initiated by J. B. Rhine at Duke University 
had of course been hailed in Britain and in the United States as 
constituting a very important forward step; but it had become clear 
that specially gifted subjects of the type found by Rhine could not 
be picked up under every stone. Indeed, it was difficult for many 
investigators, American and British, to find subjects capable of 
scoring significantly in either telepathy or clairvoyance tests. A long 
series of carefully planned radio experiments by S. G. Soal in 
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England had apparently revealed that the impressions received by 
his listeners differed in no respect from a chance distribution of 
impressions—there was no evidence of telepathy at all. Yet Carington, 
as a scientist with a conception of the nature of science as a socially 
shared process and of the vast importance of defining a method which 
anyone anywhere could repeat with reasonable likelihood of con- 
sistent results, was not willing to give up. He was stimulated by this 


dismal state of affairs to design an original and extraordinarily work- 
able procedure. 


Often in science, as in everyday life, it is the thing which is so 
simple as to be overlooked that constitutes the very core of what 
needs to be done. For over fifty years psychical research had carried 
out its experiments in telepathy and one could still argue very 
plausibly on either side of the following question: are experimental 
telepathic phenomena limited to a few special sensitives, or are they 
the common property of the human race capable of being realized 
in some degree by everyday mortals of both sexes and of every age, 
degree of endowment and personality make-up? On the whole, the 
evidence seemed to support the view that the former alternative was 
correct ; that except for a few special sensitives, the rest of us were 
completely without a capacity for paranormal responses under experi- 
mental conditions. Repeatedly inviting large unselected groups of 
people to take part, Carington put to the test the hypothesis that a 
telepathic endowment, in a form susceptible of test, is a common 
property of the human race, and through the remaining years of his 
life he drove home one blow after another in support of this 
conception. 


In the earliest experiments, the procedure consisted simply of 
placing a line-drawing in his study, leaving it there over night. 
Reports were received from scattered percipients who had attempted 
to duplicate the drawing. He then asked a friend to act as “umpire” 
to determine the degree of success obtained by these percipients. A 
control was automatically provided through the fact that the order 
in which the drawings had been exposed night after night through 
the course of the experiment was unknown to this umpire. Thus, in 
stating that a given drawing submitted by a percipient should be 
counted as a hit in relation to a given target prepared by Carington, 
the umpire could not know (except perhaps paranormally) whether 
the agreement was with a true target actually used on the occasion 
in question, or with a wrong target belonging to some other date. 
Massing all the material, one could ask whether there was a tendency 
for the percipient drawings to come in at the right times and to 
agree with the target drawings which were set up at the time when 
the percipients’ responses were made. After some experimentation 
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with this and with a related method in which part credit for part 
success was given, encouragement came from the fact that there was 
clear evidence of a “mass effect” on the part of the percipients, 
making them send in the right drawings on the right occasions. He 
then made various fundamental improvements in procedure. The 
original drawings had at first been based upon the random selection 
of words from the dictionary, all “drawable” objects being regarded 
as equally suitable for experimentation. In later work, however, lists 
of drawable objects were prepared in advance, and from these random 
selections could be made at the appropriate time. More fundamental, 
however, was the ingenious stroke by which the use of umpires was 
altogether eliminated. As more and more material came in, it became 
obvious that a fair sample of the responses of the British public to 
this type of experimental situation was being obtained. Among the 
responses one finds many motor cars and tea cups, a fair number 
of telephones and blackbirds, very few rhinoceroses or cyclones. One 
decides, then, that the amount of credit to be given to each hit will 
depend upon how easy or how difficult it is to make such a hit. The 
commoner the object upon which hits are made, the less credit they 
get; the rarer the object, the more credit they get. We shall not here 
bother with the mathematics of the formula developed by R. A. 
Fisher, or Carington’s use of it; nor with his long and patient 
development of the formula for repeated experiments. Special emphasis 
instead will be placed on the systematic development of a “Catalogue” 
derived from the huge mass of material. It was our privilege at this 
Society to work with Carington for some months on problems related 
to the Catalogue construction, and to publish in full in our Proceed- 
ings this Catalogue which he was finally willing to release in official 
form. The catalogue method of scoring henceforth consisted simply 
of defining the credits which all percipient drawings should be given, 
and of ascertaining whether the day-by-day agreement of such 
drawings with the intended originals was clearly beyond attribution 
to chance coincidence. 


Now, as to results. Even in the first stages of his work, Carington 
found clear evidence that subjects were hitting the intended target, 
but that they were also to some degree hitting the target which came 
next; that is, a target which would be exposed at the time of the 
next experiment. So, too, they often hit a target which had been 
exposed on the occasion just preceding the one officially intended. 
It was just as if the percipient were a little confused as to the time 
in which he was functioning, or the time in which Carington was 
functioning, or both. As early as 1941, Carington had accepted the 
evidence for precognitive processes which came from these experi- 
ments. Control data showed clearly, however, that this tendency to 
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hit future targets was not an artifact, and that the more remote in 
the future the target was, the smaller the number of hits upon it. 
Fortunately S. G. Soal, who stood empty-handed after his arduous 
radio experiments, was sensitive to a suggestion conveyed to him 
by Carington that in his current series of experimental tests with 
individual subjects (as distinguished from his radio tests) he should 
look for systematic displacements. Sure enough, Soal found in the 
data of two subjects clear evidence for such displacement. These 
subjects showed a marked tendency while engaged in tests with 
cards to hit the card which came next in the series, or, in certain 
experiments, to hit the card in the position two steps forward. It 
was this finding which led to the very important experiments in 
precognitive telepathy which Soal, and later Soal and Goldney in 
collaboration, carried out with the subject B. S. (Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XLVII, 1944). 


Since Carington’s results with his improved method have already 
been described on various occasions in the pages of this JouRNAL, 
we shall content ourselves here with this brief recapitulation, and go 
forward to a somewhat fuller consideration of the interpretations 
which he placed upon his findings. It seemed to him clear that the 
percipients who took part in his experiments were somehow in touch 
with his own mental operations. This was obviously not due to any 
intimate or emotional relationship; he was often unknown to indi- 
vidual percipients, and in the inter-university experiments we have 
the further problem of subjects scoring successfully on targets pre- 
pared by persons in no way in rapport with them. On the other hand, 
it appeared that the distribution of a photograph of his study, showing 
the location at which the target drawings were to be placed, enhanced 
the scoring ability of his percipients. He began to wonder if the 
classical association psychology might not be put to work in the 
service of the problem. As he prepared for an experiment, he 
associated a certain drawing with the “idea of the experiment’—with 
the room in which the drawings were to be placed, with the date, 
etc. There was, then, a network of associations having to do with 
the experimental situation, a great many of which were thoroughly 
known to the distant percipients—for they knew the general plan of 
the experiment, had an opportunity to see the photograph of his 
study, had in mind the dates for the various tests, and so on. One 
item connected in Carington’s mind with all these things—namely, 
the specific drawing used—would also become accessible to the per- 
cipients if it happened that the distinction usually made between 
different human minds should turn out to be an artifact or philo- 
sophical prejudice. 


The conception is that all human minds are one mind, arbitrarily 
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viewed by a sort of prism which artificially separates them. If, 
consequently, A has in mind a group of inter-related items, and 
some of these items (or, indeed, only one of them) are supplied to 
B, the latter will, by association of ideas, come into possession of 
the missing item or items. This is, of course, a version of the theory 
of “one big mind,” the doctrine developed by the sages of ancient 
India, by Plotinus, and by many Western mystics; and there is a 
great deal in F. W. H. Myers, in Bergson, in Grasset, in Warcollier, 
and in the writings of many other psychical researchers which tends 
in this direction. It is, however, important to note an essential and 
important difference between Carington and all other advocates of 
such doctrines. Carington brought to bear on the problem the disci- 
pline of long philosophical and experimental training, and he saw 
that the theory was of value only in so far as it could be put to 
work, submitting itself to rigid experimental tests. This he proceeded 
to do. He showed, for example, that the laws of association as they 
have been tested under laboratory conditions can in some degree be 
directly transferred to the telepathic situation. We have, for instance, 
the law of frequency, which says that the tendency of one idea to 
arouse another will depend upon the number of times the connection 
between them is made. Accordingly, Carington was able to show that 
the more frequently repeated and the more firmly established the 
associations were between two events in the mind of the agent, the 
more clearly the first of these events will give rise to the second 
(i.e., the distant target) in the minds of the percipients. The 
Carington hypothesis cannot be lightly pushed aside on the ground 
that one does not like “philosophical theory.” The theory has become 
a guide to experimentation; it will be tested and finally accepted or 
rejected in terms of empirical results. 

The intensity of Carington’s philosophical interest became very 
evident during the years from 1941 to 1947, as the implications of 
his telepathy theory were more and more systematically developed. 
In his book Telepathy, published first in England, then, a year before 
his death, in this country under the title of Thought Transference, 
he found room for systematic application of his theory to problems 
of social psychology, international relations, morals, and the general 
trend of human life upon this planet, and also for a crisp and vivid 
formulation of a theory of survival. As he saw it, a cluster of associa- 
tions belonging to a single mind—a psychon system—is only loosely 
hung together, as we know from the phenomena of absent-minded- 
ness, sleep, trance, multiple personality, etc. And it is quite possible 
that just as during our lifetime the system may become more strongly 
or more weakly organized (or may display the accretion of new 
elements, or the tendency towards fission or collapse), so the process 
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of dying may grossly alter the properties of the psychon system. 
Some individuals may be able to survive the shock of bodily death, 
others not. Post-mortem existence will not be fed by new sensory 
impressions, but psychon systems may well continue—and indeed 
under certain circumstances may in death make progressive con- 
solidation. 

It may be of more than historical interest to note through what 
an evolution Carington’s own thinking had gone since he wrote in 
The Foundations of Spiritualism (1920) that “. . . it would be rash 
to assess the chance of the ‘spiritistic’ hypothesis proving correct at 
a value appreciably greater than one half.” It was not a process of 
growing old or soft that led to the gradual consolidation of his 
conviction of survival. The hardest, toughest, tightest thinking of his 
life was that which he did during the last half dozen years, and 
whatever the future may yield by way of new reasons to accept or 
reject his view, it was empirical material from psychical research and 


its direct implications that chiefly guided his changing view on the 
subject of survival. 


The concept of a psychon system was in fact for Carington much 
more than a theory of mind; it was a theory of the cosmos. He 
carried with him through all the years the interests which had taken 
shape as early as 1920 in regard to mind-body relationships and the 
relations of telepathy to clairvoyance. In the recently published dis- 
cussion by Rhine and various British scholars on the question whether 
the evidence for clairvoyance is stronger than the evidence for tele- 
pathy, we find Carington stoutly maintaining that the mind knows 
things by incorporating them within itself, and whether the external 
things thus appropriated are mental or physical is a meaningless 
question (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1946). The process by which 
we cognize what goes on in other minds and by which we read a 
distant card or page of print is one and the same process. We know 
nothing except the things which are experienced—for “things-in- 
themselves” as they exist outside of experience are not things with 
which science can deal. 


During the last few years of his life, Carington’s tempo, always 
a lively one, became more and more eager and intense—even to the 
point of frenzy; the amount of work he turned out in the course of 
six years is beyond belief. Some recognition of the value of his labors 
was evident in the award of the Perrott Studentship to him in 1940, 
and a Leverhulme Research Grant carried him on for an additional 
period. The sums, however, were small. He could afford no clerical 
assistance in his work, nor did he have in his day-by-day living what 
we should consider the elementary comforts. These deprivations 
drove him to the point where his nerves became jangled and his 
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patience worn thin. The correspondence with him during these years 
is full of warmth, generosity, intensity, excitement, enthusiasm 
and despair, protest, and phoenix-like renewal of youthful energy. 
His response to the tiny little things which we were able to do to 
encourage his work led to more and more direct communication of 
the real purposes of his life. He wrote us on January 29, 1942: “The 
position is this: For the last 18 months or so I have been sweating 
away, by one means and another, at evolving a reasonably repeatable 
technique not prohibitively cumbrous, etc., in practice. I think that 
I have got one, though I do not for a moment suppose that it is 
perfect or that there are no more fences to be cleared; but the strong 
indications are that it is good enough to go on with. To expound 
this at all adequately, covering even the most important points, needs 
a biggish paper, and to use it requires my Catalogue .. .” He 
thought of himself as laying down once and for all a master key 
to the repeatable experiment in psychical research. It reminds us 
of old Champollion, who, on his death-bed, said to the printer’s boy 
who came to take his decipherment of the Rosetta Stone, “be careful 
of it; it is my carte de visite to posterity.” He wrote on March 9, 
1942: “Please guard the Catalogue with your life, so to say, until 
the final version is in some sort of print. It contains ‘all the Laws 
and Prophets’ and ‘everything necessary to salvation’—or at least 
to conducting experiments in the paranormal cognition of drawings! 
I hope you may find it interesting to look at if nothing else .. . I 
believe this to be the first catalogue of its kind ever produced, and 
it represents about two years of my life, so treat it seriously!” 


He guessed perhaps how short his remaining time was to be. He 
must have known at least that human nerves could not long maintain 
such a pace, and, moreover, that he had done what was essential to 
make his method clear and secure. Even the humiliations of poverty, 
illness, and inadequate recognition of his work never prevented the 
bubbling-up of a geyser-like humor in which he managed somehow 
to combine a sardonic laughter at his own expense with an honest 
protest against the failure of our generation to note the monumental 
importance of psychical research findings. As he said of the bigoted 
and narrow-minded, “May their psychon systems satsiine’ dis- 
integrate !” 

Fortunately we of the A.S.P.R. were brought very close to 
Carington in the last months of his life through the opportunity 
afforded to Miss Signe Toksvig, a member of our group, to visit him 
in Cornwall at the end of 1946. For hours on end he talked to her 
of the progress of his thought, and despite many evidences of increas- 
ing physical illness, he gave her a glimpse of that indomitable spirit 
which had beegme so well-known to us through all our long cor- 
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respondence. Through Miss Toksvig, and through letters from Mrs. 
Carington, we have learned of the extraordinary struggle with which 
he maintained his creative effort even in the dark days at the end, 
even after he became virtually blind through retinal hemorrhage. 
Suffering acutely from the bitter winter weather in Cornwall and 
the absence of even elementary comforts, he struggled to work on 
the consummation of his life’s efforts—a philosophical work to be 
entitled, we believe, Matter, Mind and Meaning. Some portions, we 
learn, of his posthumous work remain. We feel, however, that, as 
in the case of F. W. H. Myers, death came approximately at the 
moment of fulfllment. His was a life of extraordinary richness, 
variety, nervous trial and error, full of mistakes and contradictions, 
crowned always by an amazing capacity to recognize error and to go 
forward to a new vision. To us it seems highly probable that Caring- 
ton himself detected all the major errors, and that the association 
interpretation of telepathy, with its accompanying method for 2 
repeatable experiment, will prove to be one of the great permanent 
landmarks in the history of psychical research, or a cornerstone upon 
which someday a stable edifice will be built. His own modest evalua- 
tion, written in reference to a theory proposed in 1933, might well, 


except for its excessive modesty, be used regarding his life as 
a whole: 


“And I must confess that, when I view the building in perspective, 
I am as much struck by the irregularities in execution as by the 
symmetry of design. I console myself with the reflection that the 
strong, graceful columns and delicate traceries, which we admire so 
much today, are never more than rubble for the concrete of tomorrow; 
so that if I have provided serviceable material or a suggestive plan 
for the erection of a nobler edifice, I may be well content” (The 
Death of Materialism, 1933, p. 253). 
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W. Whately Carington: A Few 
Personal Impressions 


SIGNE TOKSVIG 


“Whately Carington never comes to London now,” I was told 
by several people, when I was there in 1946, yet I sent him the 
letter of introduction given me by Mrs. Laura Abbott Dale, his 
valued correspondent. It did not entice him to London but it pro- 
cured for me an invitation to come to Sennen Cove, Cornwall, where 
he lived. Sennen Cove is at Land’s End, which sounds formidably 
far away, especially late in November in an unheated English train, 
but the eight hours to Penzance, where the Caringtons were to meet 
me, went quickly enough, through Devon with its warm red rocks 
and glimpses of sea and through Cornwall, bleak and Celtic with its 
pale pyramids of sand washed from the China clay. It was dark 
when I reached Penzance. Carington had written that I should. look 
for a “tall, blond, baldish, discontented professorial type of man with 
a wife one of whose ancestors had obviously had an affair with a 
gypsy.” 

So when through the murk of the platform a tall and in fact 
rather academic looking man loomed up we made for each other, 
and presently his charming wife, Hedda Carington, arrived, looking 
quite like a handsome gypsy. Not being able to tuck me on their 
motor-cycle, they had hired a car, and in it we bumbled to Sennen 
Cove, about ten miles away. I was to stay with a villager and eat 
with them. 

We started talking in the car and kept it up till I left two nights 
later. Sennen Cove curves in from the open Atlantic, and what with 
the spindrift and mist from the huge rollers and the steady rain the 
weather favored indoor amusement. 

The Caringtons rented a cottage near the beach (£15 a year), one 
of those whitewashed stone cottages without any modern con- 
veniences that are common in Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland. It had 
a minimum of comfort, but they had chosen it rather than the far 
more luxurious life which a man of his brains could easily have 
procured, because with a low overhead he could have freedom for 
the kind of work to which he had devoted his life, psychical research. 
But it meant rough, hard, menial tasks for both of them, and I 
cannot help thinking that it must have helped to shorten his life. He 
was obviously under various kinds of strain. 


The cottage was big enough, however, to afford him a study, 
where he worked his intricate calculating machine for me and showed 
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W. Whately Carington and his wife. Reproduced from a snapshot 
taken in November, 1946, by Miss Signe Toksvig. * 
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me the long row of cases with the target cards for his telepathy 
experiments. He meant to give them to the S.P.R. when he went to 
France. Going to France was his dream. They hesitated between 
being near Dinant in Brittany or near St. Rémy in Provence, “and 
you must come and live down the road, about a mile away.” 


That delighted me! Although he frowned and shook his head at 
some of my interpretations of his theories, he approved of others. 
Far from being egocentric, he gave keen attention to my problems 
also. A couple of chapters in my biography of Swedenborg were 
largely based on his association-of-ideas theory of telepathy, and he 
was struck by the way in which Swedenborg’s ideas fitted in with his. 
He knew little of Swedenborg except his name, and for that very rea- 
son it interested him, as he repeated to me later in writing, that 
Swedenborg “quite independently and as the result of an entirely 
different line of approach” had come to much the same conclusions. 
“I am almost tempted to suspect there may be some sense in my 
own conclusions after all.” 

It was mainly the question of some form of personal survival that 
he was thinking of here. (After his death his wife wrote to me that 
he had signed a statement shortly before dying that he believed in 
survival more or less on the lines expressed in his book Telepathy.) 
He said he felt very strongly that for ethical reasons we must try 
to escape from our “I-ness” rather than want it to be “immortal” ; 
hence his preference for an ultimately dissolvable psychon-system. 
His religious philosophy seemed to be the same as that of Krish- 
namurti, at whose meetings in Ommen, Holland, he had often been, 
and where he had met his wife, who shared his opinions. Conscious- 
ness, he felt, could exist without “‘self”-consciousness. 


While he talked his favorite kitten, Lao-tsu, climbed all over his 
chair and himself. Lao-tsu mysteriously kept himself a dazzling white 
little ball of fur, rose-muzzled and blue-eyed, and he was fond of 
perching on Carington’s shoulder and delicately tugging at his ear 
or even his shaggy eyebrows. Two other kittens and their mother 
frolicked around. He was very affectionate with them. How to get 
them to France was on his mind. “But,” he smiled, “I have a son 
who is a gentleman fisherman; you know, he has a schooner and he 
fishes for a living, so maybe he can move us all.” 


As he spoke, I thought of the wall in his study, the wall which 
held his family pictures. There was a colored miniature of an officer 
who had lost his leg in the Peninsular War. His pegleg stuck out 
straight in front of him. He refused to have an artificial leg. There 
was Archbishop Whately of Dublin, splendid in lawn sleeves, a 
brilliant and a good man who had irritated and delighted his con- 
temporaries. There was his rather melancholy but beautiful mother, 
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and his father, who had been in Lloyds. But the army and the clergy 
dominated. Carington had himself been an aviator in the first 
world war. 


If his son were a gentleman fisherman was Carington himself not 
a kind of gentleman philosopher? But certainly not for a living! 
He could hardly be classified, and yet as we sat there by the little 
coal-fire and I was swung both high and low by his challenging talk 
I did, in my mind, pin a label on him—the very honorable decoration 
of English eccentric! I doubt if he could have been anything else 
but English—the kind of Englishman that flames at stupidity, 
ignorance, injustice and at the unclear thinking that leads to all 
of these. 


Whately Carington was writing a book; it was about two thirds 
finished before he died. It was to be in three parts, Matter, Mind 
and Meaning. Much of his conversation referred to it; he was 
endeavoring to clean up, scour and redefine fundamental terminology 
before he felt he could go on with experimental work in psychical 
research. 


I was therefore bombarded with a good many “sequence of 
cognita,” the word “cognitum” I gathered having taken the place 
of our old friend the psychon. In the kitchen while we ate the 
delicious meals which Mrs. Carington, by means of continental cook- 
ing, managed to extract from the scant English rations the discussions 
continued about how to “clean up this muddle of the relation of 
mind to matter,” and I won’t deny that at times I felt I was hanging 
on to the tail of a fiery comet. But if now and then he could blaze 
and frown, most of the time he was exquisitely sensitive to other 
points of view, and courteous without the least touch of remoteness. 
He was serious without being pedantic, witty without being self- 
conscious; his touch was light. 


Of course, like any man who has evolved a theory that fits a 
number of phenomena he was keen to make it fit even more, and 
I soon saw, when the case of Borley Rectory chanced to come up, 
that he was inclined to deny the reality of poltergeist phenomena 
because he could not fit them into his theory. But he and his wife, 
who shared his intellectual work, had satisfied themselves as to the 
reality of psychokinesis by their experiments with dice that very 
year. What was the difference? He swerved away into petting 
Lao-tsu and spinning syllogisms about sequence of cognita. 


But he was honest above all. When he saw me off that dark gray 
November morning, tall, haggard and worn, yet sparkling, I put 
the question up to him again: “Stop trying to evade the problem 
and tell me what you think about poltergeist phenomena!” 
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“You are persistent, aren’t you!” Then he laughed, “Well, if 
the recording angel were to press a pistol to my heart and ask if 
they were genuine, I should be obliged to answer, ‘Some of them!’ ” 
Then he added very seriously, “But I should be long sorry to think 
that I couldn’t fit them into the theory of the association of ideas.” 


We corresponded. His last letter was from Penzance Hospital, 
written in pencil after he was nearly blind, but he pooh-poohed “this 
almost certainly psychological break-down.” He had finished the 
“Matter” and the “Mind” parts of his new book. The “Mean- 
ing” remained before him. 


Targets of Carington-Type Experiment, 1947 


A ten-day experiment designed to test the hypothesis of repeat- 
ability of Whately Carington’s Catalogue Experiments was under- 
taken by Dr. Gertrude R. Schmeidler and Mrs. E. W. Allison in 
April of this year. Invitations to participate were sent only to recent 
members of the Society since Mr. Carington’s catalogue method 


requires percipients who have not taken part in such experiments 
before. 


An assessment of the results obtained will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of this JouRNAL. We append here a list of the target drawings 
which were used on the ten evenings of the experiment: + 


April 9 Ostrich April 14 Chick 

April 10 Tree April 15 Barrel 

April 11 Corkscrew April 16 Vase of flowers 
April 12 Thimble April 17 Rolling Pin 


April 13. Mirror April 18 Egg 
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Obituary: Charles E. Stuart 


J. G. PRATT 


The death of Dr. C. E. Stuart of the Duke Parapsychology Labora- 
tory on March 23, 1947, deprived psychical research of one of the 
most gifted and devoted of its all-too-few full-time workers. His 
death came as a result of complications growing out of a serious 
heart ailment which had been diagnosed about fifteen years earlier. 
Surviving him in his immediate family are: his twin brother, Mr. 
William Stuart; his wife, Wilma; and two sons: Charles, age 5, and 
William, age 2 months. 

Dr. Stuart and I became close friends while we were under- 
graduates together at Duke University. Through almost two decades 
of close association in college and graduate school and in the same 
profession, he was known to me, as he was to all his friends, as 
Charlie. To write about him now only in formal terms would give to 
my words a touch of strangeness and of insincerity which would 
have been foreign to the personality of the man we knew so well and 
whose friendship we valued so highly. 

Charlie was born in Pennsylvania in 1907. In 1928 he entered Duke 
University, where he soon won recognition from faculty members and 
students alike for his brilliance of mind. His undergraduate major 
was in the field of mathematics, but he showed superior scholastic 
achievernents in every subject. His aptitude for the sciences was 
demonstrated throughout his college career, and he actually qualified 
for a second major in psychology by virtue of elective courses which 
he took’in that branch of study. It was typical of the breadth of 
interest of the man that he chose to record mathematics as his major, 
in spite of the fact that he had already decided upon a career in 
psychology. He was graduated with the A.B. degree, summa cum 
laude, in 1932. 

Charlie entered the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of Duke 
University in the fall of 1932 as an Assistant in Psychology, and he 
gained the highest respect of his fellow-students and of his teachers. 
He completed the basic requirements for the Ph.D. degree in the 
span of two years. He could have done a thesis research upon a 
problem in some established psychological field, but this would have 
been for him the “easy way out.” His interests had grown beyond 
those bounds. Already, he was becoming known as a parapsychologist, 
and a parapsychologist he remained with exemplary singleness of 
purpose. 

While still an undergraduate Charlie had become acquainted with 
Dr. J. B. Rhine and had developed an interest in the problem of 
ESP. He conducted some experiments in which he successfully tested 
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a number of his friends for ESP. He chiefly used himself as subject, 
however, testing his own clairvoyant ability. The results obtained 
were quite significant, and they had several interesting psychological 
features. First, there was a decline in success as the tests continued. 
Secondly, he again got significant results when he resumed the 
experiments after a rest of some months, showing a recovery of 
scoring ability which is perhaps unique in the history of this field. 
Finally, the test of calling to miss the card was tried, and it was 
quite as successful in giving scores below the level of chance expecta- 
tion as that of trying to hit the target symbol was in the positive 
direction. 

When Charlie finished his graduate course work, he was awarded 
a full-time research associateship in the Parapsychology Laboratory, 
and he continued in this capacity until his death, with the exception 
of two years as Thomas Welton Stanford Fellow in Psychical Re- 
search at Stanford University during the years 1942-43 and 1943-44. 
Throughout his career, his main research interest continued to 
develop along the line of the psychological conditions which affect 
ESP performance, particularly those related to the personality of 
the subject. He found evidence that each subject has his own personal 
tempo or rate of response which permits him to score at his best 
level of success. Forcing the subject to adopt a rate faster or slower 
than that which he sets for himself reduces the scoring to the ex- 
pected chance average. Continuing this emphasis upon the relation 
between ESP and personality factors, Charlie discovered that  sub- 
jects who are unaffectable, as judged from the fact that the score 
made on a particular run did not influence their level of aspiration 
(estimate of score) for the next run, were the ones who scored 
significantly in the test. This research he submitted as a thesis for the 
Ph.D. degree, and this distinction, the first of its kind for an experi- 
mental study in ESP, was granted by Duke University in 1941. 

After making a careful study of Mr. Whately Carington’s experi- _ 
ments with drawings, Charlie was motivated to turn his attention to 
a question in which he had long been interested: How may we get 
more meaningful psychological responses from subjects in ESP tests 
without sacrificing the technical advantages of the card-calling pro- 
cedure? He developed his free response method of testing ESP, 
using pictures as stimuli, and worked out the procedure and the 
statistics for his preferential matching method of judging and evaluat- 
ing the results obtained. This contribution to testing methodology 
made it possible for the people being tested to respond much more 
freely by making drawings or by writing down their impressions. 
At the same time, it met the requirements for a strictly impartial 
and a quantitative assessment of the subject’s responses. He worked 
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out the details of this procedure and published his first results from 
its use at Duke in 1942. 

Much of Charlie’s time at Stanford was taken up by teaching 
duties, but in the time available he carried on further research with 
his new technique. The results obtained were reported from time to 
time in the Journal of Parapsychology after his return to Duke in 
the fall of 1944. It was on the basis of these results that Dr. Betty 
M. Humphrey was able to show that the form-qualities of the sub- 
jects’ drawings in the tests, particularly the characteristics identified 
as expansiveness and compressiveness, were related to the demonstra- 
tion of ESP in the tests. Charlie, meanwhile, had started upon a line 
of research to find the relation between ESP performance and the 
individual subject’s pattern of interests in intellectual topics and in 
all sorts of everyday activities. He had made good progress in this 
work up-to the time of his final illness. I believe that he had gained 
a degree of personal conviction regarding the statistical significance 
of his findings which was unusual for one of his careful, even con- 
servative, scientific disposition. These results, together with his 
realization of their psychological importance as another step toward 
finding out how psychical capacities integrate with the better-known 
aspects of personality, went far to sustain him in the last months of 
failing health. 

I have written chiefly of Charlie’s contributions to the research 
literature, for this is where his most important work was done. 
He is also well known, however, for his other writings in para- 
psychology. He was co-author of two books: A Handbook for Test- 
ing Extrasensory Perception and Extrasensory Perception after 
Sixty Years. With Dr. J. A. Greenwood, he wrote upon the statistical 
methods used in the research; on this topic he was especially well 
qualified, for through the years he had built upon the solid foundation 
of mathematical knowledge acquired as an undergraduate. Finally, 
he became well known indeed to the critical attackers of ESP, for 
he answered many of them with an effective directness and a dis- 
passionate presentation of the facts which characterized his literary 
style. Writing was not something which he did easily, but the 
finished product generally had a literary merit which was envied 
by many of us who worked beside him. 

In his personal relations with his colleagues, one thing about 
Charlie stands out clearly: he always gave, and gave cheerfully, more 
than he could possibly receive in return. We constantly sought him 
out for his keen experimental and psychological insights and good 
judgment. But particularly did we rely upon him for his knowledge 
of the deeper mysteries of all matters statistical. His was not a card 
index type of intellect, but a living force pressing constantly to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field of research. 
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Book Review 


THE END OF BORLEY RECTORY, by Harry Price. George G. 
Harrap & Co., London, 1946. 358 pp. 15/—net. 


When Mr. Price concluded his narrative of The Most Haunted 

House In England by describing its destruction by fire, he left the 
reader to infer that there never could be any more to that story. 
Now, however, he has issued a sequel describing the subsequent 
phenomena and investigations, for it turned out that even the burned- 
out ruins of the Rectory were still haunted. This new book is most 
interesting, and the text is illustrated by excellent photographs. The 
opening chapter summarizes the earlier volume for the benefit of . 
readers who have not read it. So much interest had been aroused 
in the Rectory by the first book that there was no difficulty in 
obtaining volunteers for the subsequent investigations. In all, fifty- 
eight people spent one or more nights in the ruins or in the near-by 
summer house. 

Chief among these observers was a group, “The Cambridge com- 
mission,” headed by Dr. A. J. B. Robertson of St. John’s College. \- 
A summary of his observations appeared in the Journal of the 
(English) Society for Psychical Research, issue of January-February, 

1945. Of all those who watched, seventeen noticed nothing out of 
the ordinary, twenty-two commented on certain doubtful phenomena, 
but nineteen reported clear manifestations. These were of the same 
types as had been noted during the earlier years, such as footsteps, 


slamming doors, knocks and raps, odors, lights, the cold spot (tested 
1 by thermometer), hoof-beats and markings on the wall. An im- 
portant addition to the testimony about the Rectory was received 
in the form of a letter from Mr. P. Shaw Jeffrey of Capetown, who 
M had been a contemporary of Harry Bull at Oxford, and who spent 
A the Long Vacations with him in 1885 and 1886. He witnessed many 
y phenomena; he saw the nun “several times” and heard the hoof- 
beats as well as the poltergeist pranks about the house. 
d Acting on the analysis suggested by Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams, x 
based chiefly on the planchette scripts obtained by the Glanville 
it family, Mr. Price undertook the excavation of the two filled-in wells 
" or tanks in the cellar. According to these planchette messages, the 
unhappy nun whose ghost had been seen so often, was Marie Lairre, 
d of Le Havre, nineteen years old, who on May 17, 1667, had been 
" strangled by a Waldegrave. “Look in the well in the cellar,” said 
‘d the script, “at the end of the wall.” It was inferred from other 
“ Scraps of communication that the body had been originally interred 
h in the garden and then reburied, at the depth of three feet in the 
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cellar. Mr. Price ascertained that according to the records, the 
former Rectory on that site was unoccupied at the time of the 
alleged murder. The Waldegraves were a prominent Catholic family 
~ connected with Borley for three hundred years. Accordingly, Mr. 
Price had the digging undertaken, and the dramatic climax of the 
work was the discovery, exactly three feet down, of a large piece 
of a woman’s skull with its jaw bone. 

Masses had already been said for the nun of Borley in various 
Catholic churches in England, and Mr. Price, after having the relics 
photographed, had them buried with the rites of the Church of 
England, in May, 1945. During the previous year the ruined Rectory 
was demolished and the cellar filled in. Only the carriage house 
remains today. 


One last phenomenon is noteworthy because it was accidentally 

registered by camera as well as witnessed by three persons. In April, 
1944, after demolition had been begun, the author, with Mr. Scher- 
man, photographer for Life magazine, and Miss Ledsham, researcher 
for Time and Life drove to the Rectory for pictures. As all three 
were looking at the house with the camera leveled, they saw a brick 
jump up from the floor to the height of about four feet. At that 
moment the shutter clicked, and in the resulting photograph this 
brick is seen in mid-air. 
_ It appears that the Rector of Borley, at the time of its liveliest 
manifestations, Rev. L. A. Foyster, kept a daily record of what he 
observed. On the basis of this he wrote a manuscript, Fifteen Months 
in a Haunted House. He has since died, and the book and diary 
notes are as yet unpublished. Certainly this is a record which, if 
impracticable to print, should at least be preserved somewhere for 
future study. Mr. Price estimates that during the five years of 
Mr. Foyster’s occupancy there were as many as two thousand 
poltergeist phenomena. And the Rector was only one of about two 
hundred witnesses to the strange occurrences at Borley. 

No one who has read the two books on this “most haunted house” 
is likely to challenge Mr. Price when he declares that the Borley 
phenomena are “outstandingly the best evidenced, the best authenti- 
cated and certainly the most documented story of a haunted house 
in the annals of psychic research. And no other case has been 
investigated for so long a period (sixteen years) or by so many 
cultured people of repute or so thoroughly.” 


WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS. 
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